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ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, ' 



1830. 



Gentlemen, . 

The Society, which His Majesty, in the 
first year of his reign, proposed to be 
instituted for the advanx^ement of general 
literature, has now reached the tenth 
year of its institution, the eighth of its 
confirmation by the royal sign manual, 
and the sixth of its establishment by 
charter. The means of advancing litera- 
ture proposed by the Society, and sanc- 
tioned by His Majesty, are described in the 
chiEirter to be, by the publication of in- 
edited remains of ancient literature, and 
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2 ANNIVERSARY 

of 8ucli works as may be of great intrinsic 
value, but not of that popular character 
which usually claims the attention of pub- 
lishers — by the promotion of discoveries 
in literature — by endeavours to fix the 
standard, as far as is practicable, and to 
preserve the purity of the English lan- 
guage — by the critical improvement of 
English lexicography — by the reading, at 
^ablic meetings, of interesting papers on 
history, philosophy, poetry, philology, and 
the arts — by the publication of such of 
those papers as shall be approved by the 
Council of the Society — and by the assign- 
ing of honorary rewards to works of great 
literary merit, and to important discoveries 
in literature. 

The execution of these several means 
of advancing literature (as far as the re- 
sources of the Society rendered practicable) 
has been fulfilled in a way which we trust 



DISCOURSE. 3 

las not been unworthy of His Majesty*^ 
moat munificent patronage: — I. By. the 
publication of several successive fasciculi 
of hieroglyphics. 2. By the disposal of 
His Majesty's medals in reward of the 
eminent talents and valuable works of 
Mitford and Mai, of Rennell and Wil- 
kins, of Stewart and Schweighseuser, of 
Coxe and Crabbe, and of Roscoe and De 
Sacy. 3. By the election of Royal Asso« 
ciates, distinguished by valuable works 
in various branches of literature. 4. By 
the publication of the Society's Transac- 
tions. 5. By the recital, at the ordinary 
meetings, of interesting memoirs on his- 
tory, geography, chronology, antiquities, 
philology, numismatic and hieroglyphic 
literature. 

The Council of the Society continue to 
receive valuable communications on these 
several subjects, as will appear from the 
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Secretary's report of the recitals at the 
ordinary meetings which have been held 
since the last anniversary. 

One of the earliest objects of the Society 
was the hope of contributing to the ccitieal 
improvement of our lexicography. That 
will never be perfected till the public are 
in possession of more ample materials for 
investigating the formation and progress 
of our language than we have at present. 
I cannot, therefore, omit this opportunity 
of. recommending to the notice and encou- 
ragement of the Sociely, the very interest- 
ing proposals which have been lately 
offered to the public (copies of which are 
lying on the table) for editing by sub- 
scription the Wyd^te Versions of the 
Old Testament; of which the Editors 
observe, that the language of our fore- 
fathers may be said to exist entire in the 
WycUffite .versions, and that from Iheui 
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DISCOURSE. 5 

may be drawn copious and satisfactory 
Ulustrations of its formation and progress. 
Its great importance in a religious view> 
in which the public have a general interest, 
I nee4 not here enlarge on. In a literary 
view, it will be a sufficient recommenda- 
tion of the undertaking lo the Society, 
that it will essentially promote two char- 
tered objects of its institutions, — the pub- 
lication of inedited remains of our ancient 
literature, and the critical improvement of 
our lexicography. 

The learned librarian of the Vatican, 
who received one of His Majesty's medals 
of tlie first year, continues to deserve well 
of the republic of letters, by the additions 
which his indefatigable exertions are 
making . to the general stock of classical 
and ecclesiastical literature. In our own 
country, Mr. Lemon will soon deliver to 
tb& public, under the sanction of the Com^ 
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missioners for the publication of State 
Papers (from those stores of His Majesty *s 
State Paper OflSce, which he has brought 
from a condition of chaos to tlie most 
luminous and perfect arrangement) — ^the 
long-expected, important, and interesting 
documents of the reign of Henry VHL 

The British Museum, like all our public 
libraries, abounds in inedited materials of 
ancient literature, sufficient to satisfy the 
curiosity and to gratify with success the 
most ardent and indefatigable philologist 
I particularise the British Museum, be- 
cause I have been informed by one of its 
learned librarians, that among the Oriental 
MSS. of Mr. Rich has been lately disco- 
vered a Syriac translation of a Greek 
work» the very existence of which had 
been more than doubted. 

A history of inedited literature, which 
should bring under one view the notices 
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of unpublished works of antiquity which 
are scattered through the catalogues of 
public libraries, and the writifngs of Cave 
and Fabricius, is a desideratum which, tp 
a great extent, might be accomplished 
without much difficulty. But, as mosit 
public libraries are imperfectly catalogued, 
many tracts being oflen included in a 
volume under one title, the production and 
discrimination of these hidden treasures 
requires the knowledge and perseverance 
of Langbaine, Mabillon, or Montfaupon ; 
and for Uie detection and development 
of re-script MSS. is requisite the dex- 
terity of Knittel, Barret, or Mai. 

I cannot refrain from repeating a hope, 
shall I call it ? or a wish, tliat hereafter 
the funds of our Society may be sufficient 
to employ some future Leland for the 
single purpose of forming such collectanea 
from our public libraries. 
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A history of lost^ or appareiUly lost, 
literature is also a desideratum in the 
annals of general learning, which, whvle 
it may excite regret for the loss of man-y 
valuable works, must impress us with gra- 
titude, by comparison with what we do 
possess, and with wonder that so very 
few of the pre-eminently best have been 
lost, which will be evident from what 
we know were held to be the best in the 
days of Aristotle, Dionysius, and Quin- 
tilian. 

The importance of a chronological 
view of the lost literature of the first four 
or five centuries may be exemplified in its 
relation to an important event, which, be- 
fore I conclude this address, I hope to 
prove a great historical fact, expressly as- 
serted by writers of the sixth and seventh 
centuries, but denied by some modern 
writers, on the presumption that the testi- 
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mony of writers of the sixth and seventh 
centuries is of no more weight than tiie 
opinion of writers of the nineteenth. 

In the second* century alone, Fabricius 
enumerates between thirty and forty 
writers whose works are entirely lost, or 
known only by their fragments, besides 
many treatises of Irenaeus, Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, Melito, and Hippolytus, which 
are lost. 

Of the third century, Fabricius notices 
very numerous lost works of Origen, Me- 
thodius, and Dionysius Alexandrinus, 
besides enumerating nineteen once cele- 
brated names, whose works are altogether, 
or for the most part, lost. 

Of the fourth century there are several 



* Of the lost literature of the^r*^ century, some 
account will be given in the concluding pages of the 
Appendix, pp. 55—58. 63. 



10 ANNIVERSARY 

works of Eusebius remaining in the libra- 
ries inedited, and so far at present lost to 
the public ; and there were many consi- 
derable works of this father of eccle- 
siastical history^ of which all are totally 
perished but their names ; besides several 
other ecclesiastical historians of the fourth 
and later centuries, which are lost. 

The view which I have thus taken of 
the lost literature of the first four cen- 
turies,* may induce us to repress our 
scepticism and distrust as to events of 
the first century, which are asserted by 
writers of the sixth and seventh centuries, 
who possessed many sources * of informa- 
tion which we do not. The importance 
which I attach to such a view of the lost 
literature of the primitive church, may 
be exemplified in its relation to the first 
introduction of Christianity to the British 
Islands, which is expressly ascribed to the 
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DISCOURSE. 11 

great apostle of the Gentiles, by writers 
of the sixth and seventh centuries, and 
circumstantially confirmed by writers of 
the first, fourth, and fifth centuries. For 
instance, the founder of ecclesiastical his^^ 
tbry says, in the fourth century, that the 
Gospel was preached in the British islands 
by some of the Apostles. Eusebius derived 
the materials of his historical knowledge 
from records deposited in the library of 
Jerusalem, provided by the munificence 
of Constantine, and by Alexander, one of 
its bishops ; a great part of which has 
long since perished, or lies concealed in 
libraries, awaiting the successful re- 
searches of some indefatigable Mai'. In 
ascertaining, therefore, the credibility of 
events ascribed to the first century by 
writers of the fourth, fifth, sixth centuries, 
or of later periods, even where no con- 
temporary testimony is extant, we must 
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hot forget that they may have possessed 
iauthorities once known to have been ex- 
tanty but now lost or not known to us* 
When, therefore, we apply this criteriori 
to the testimony of a Latin writer of the 
sixth century, and to a Greek of the 
seventh, who assert that St. Paul preached 
the Gospel in the British Islands, we might 
not unreasonably allow them the credit of 
having had adequate and express autho- 
rity for their assertion, even if no such 
authority were now extant ; foi* they as- 
sert no more than Is almost necessarily 
involved in the general testimony of Euse« 
bins. For if the Gospel was preached, as 
he affirms, in the British Islands by some 
of the Apostles, the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
who was personally commissioned to carry 
salvation to the ends of the earth, we 
might venture to conclude must have 
been one of them. But we are not con- 
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DISCOURSE. 1 3 

fined to the probability of this almo&t 
unavoidable inference ; for when two 
very learned writers of the fourth and 
fifth^ centuries, Jerome and Theodoret, 
affirm of St. Paul, that after his release 
from his first imprisonment at Rome, he 
preached the Gospel in the west, and 
went to Italy, and Spain, and other na- 
tions, even from ocean to ocean, and car- 
ried salvation to islands in the ocean, — we 
cannot doubt that so circumstantial an 
account of St. Paul's travels by such 
writers as Jerome and Theodoret, was 
founded on authentic documents, know- 
ing, as we do, that many historical autho- 
rities were extant in their times, which 
are now lost. Irenaeus, who was born 
before the death of St. John, says the 
Apostles went to the ends of the earth — 
suig TrffojTwv TYig yyisy an expression which 
the ancients usually applied to the west, as 
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we see by Hesychius's interpretation of 
Homer's ^tcu^tu ycctfis by Ttiv W/v. Irenasus, in 
his expression lu)$ ^tts^octmv Tfjg yrjg, evidently 
alluded to the commission which St. Paul 
and the Apostles received, to carry salva- 
tion to the ends of the earth, lu>c s(r%ocTov Tti; 
yfjg. (Acts i. 8. xiii; 47.) Another writer 
of the second century (TertuUian) says, 
that in his time the Gospel had been 
preached in the three western provinces, 
Spain, Gaul, and Britain. Hispaniarum 
omnes termini^ et Galliarum diveracB 
nationeSy et Britanniarum inaccessa Ro^ 
manis loca^ Christo vero subdita. (Adv. 

lud. c. 7.) 

So far nothing seems to be wanting 
to a full historical proof that St. Paul 
preached the Gospel in Britain, but the 
authority of a contemporary witness ; and 
that authority we have in the testimony 
of Clemens Romanus, who was the fel- 
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low-traveller of St. Paul, and had there* 
fore the best possible means of knowing 
the truth of what he asserted. Clemens> 
then, says, in his first and genuine epistle 
to the Corinthians, that St. Paul was a 
preacher of the Gospel in the east and 
in the west, and that he went to the end 

of the westy ein to TS^fiot Trjg ^va-Bcog. Such 

being the direct testimony of Clemens, 
we have only to ascertain what is meant 
by the expression to Ts^fiuy and what 
country in the time of Clemens was called 
the end of the west. One of the highest 
Greek grammatical authorities, Hesy* 
chius, interprets rsf/xa by tsKos and ^tr/jxTovy 
the evidy the extremity of any thing. We 
cannot therefore be mistaken in trans* 
lating TO Ts^i^oc mis Wfw^, the ewrf, the eX' 
tr entity of the west ; nor in applying the 
expression to Britain, if we recollect that 
Britain is called by Catullus ultima occi" 
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dentis insula ; and its inhabitants, by 
Horace, ultimos orhis Britannos. At a 
later period, Theodoret places Britain sv 
£<rx,ocTiaig Trig l<r7t:s^ocg^ and the most remote 
from Rome of the three western provinces, 
Spain, Gaul, and Britain. 

Whether, therefore, we regard the lite- 
ral testimony of writers of the sixth and 
seventh centuries, or the circumstantial 
evidence of the course and direction of 
St. Paul's travels after his liberation from 
his first imprisonment at Rome, or the 
personal testimony of St. Paul's fellow- 
traveller to the extent of the Apostle's 
travels in the west, we appear to have 
every thing necessary to constitute an 
historical proof that St. Paul preached the 
Oospel in the British Islands. 
< It may not.be uninteresting to add, that 
we possess in the British Museum the ori- 
ginal MS. from which this most valua- 
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IMSCOURSE. 17 

ble monument' of Christian antiquity, on 
which I have been laying so much stress, 
was first printed ; that it is probably a MS. 
of the fourth or fifth century, being a part 
of the MS. volume which contains the 
celebrated Codex Alexandrinus ; — MSS. 
which carry with them this additional in- 
terest, that they reduce the inquiry into 
the truth of Christianity to the narrow 
compass of four centuries from the death 
of St, John, making us, as it were, con- 
temporaries of Eusebius, and Jerome, and 
Augustine, in an age not more distant 
from the first days of Christianity than the 
reign of Henry VII. from the present time. 
But, fo return from this digression, let 
us submit this historical fact, as I now 
presume to call St. Paul's preaching in 
Britain, to what is sometimes found to be 
^ more rigorous criterion than any exter- 
nal evidence ; I mean the internal proba- 

D 



18 ANNIVERSARY 

bility and practicability of the fact — its 
consistency or inconsistency with the cha« 
racter and the commission of the Apostle, 
and with the public circumstances of the 
Roman empire in the apostolic age ? In 
the first place it must be remembered, that 
it was predicted by him who could not be 
deceived (Matthew xxiv,, 14. — Markxiii., 
7, 10.), that '' the Gospel should be 
'' preached in all the world" (oixov/ayn, the 
Roman empire), the west as well as 
the east, '* before the destruction of Je* 
^' rusalem," which happened soon after 
the martyrdom of St. Paul. How large a 
share the Apostle of the Gentiles had in 
the fulfilment of this prediction, we may 
judge from the testimony of Scripture. 
The historian of the Acts of the Apostles 
(xii. ; 17.) informs us, in the words of St. 
Paul, that it was his special commission 
to carry salvation to the ends of the earth ; 
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DISCOURSE. » 

and the purpose of his final commission, 
when in the west, at Rome, at the close of 
his first imprisonment, was, ^' that the 
Gospel might be fuUy preached by 
him, and that mil the Gentiles might 
" hear." {2 Tim* iv. 17.) When he 
was charged with this final commission, 
he had preached the Gospel very exten- 
sively in the east, and had finally taken 
his leave of those parts. There was no* 
thing in the extent of a journey from 
Rome to the end of the west to deter even 
an ordinary traveller^ and still less could 
it present any impediment to him who la- 
boured more abundantly than the rest of 
the Apostles ; and the state of the Roman 
empire was singularly favourable to the 
propagation of the Gospel to the end of 
the west : for at that time, says Gibbon, 
" the public highways, which had been 
** constructed for the use of the legions. 
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^' opened an easy passage for the Chris- 
^' tian missionaries from Damascus to Co- 
^' rinth, and from Italy to the extremity 
<• of Spain or Britain*/? St. Paul's last 
journey from Philippi tQ Jerusalem, A. D., 
63, was much more extensive than from 
Rome to the extremity of Britain. 

For trespassing so long on your pa- 
tience in detailing -what appears to me 
satisfactory evidence of an event most in- 
teresting to lis as Christians, as English- 
men, as Protestants, personally identified 
with the ministry of St. Paul by writers 
of the first, the sixth, and seventh centu- 
ries, and circumstantially confirmed by 
grave and learned historians of the fourth 
and fiflh centuries— I trust that I need 
make no apology, especially as it may 



* History of the Declifie and Fall of the Roman 
Emvire^ Ch. XV., p. 368, Vol. II., 8vo. edition. 
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DISCOURSE. 21 

be Ihe last time that I may have the 
honour of addressing you at an anniver- 
sary meeting from this chair. 

I must not, however, close this address 
without noticing the much lamented loss 
which the Society has sustained, since the 
anniversary the year before last, by the 
death of two of its most distinguished 
members — one an actual^ the other an 
honorary, member — the Archdeacon of 
StaflTord and Dr. Young, who were truly 
literary characters ; the former eminent 
for his learning, piety, taste, general 
knowledge, and suavity of manners ; the 
other for great original talents, which 
rendered him a " maker," an inventor, a 
discoverer — talents which would have 
done credit to any reward or all the re- 
wards which the Society could have con- 
ferred upon him, had he lived to partake 
of them ; the former having been, by his 
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presence and counsel at our constituent 
meetings, very instrumental in the forma- 
tion of the Society ; the latter, by his pe- 
culiar skill in the development of the hie- 
roglyphic characters, enabling the Society 
to give effect to the first of its chartered 
objects — the publication of inedited re* 
mains of ancient literatvre. 
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Testimonia Patrum a primo ^teculo usque ad 
septimum de Apostolorum prcedicatione 
in Sritannicis Insults aliisqiie Occidentia 
partibus. 

Eusiibius DeiHonstr. Evang.^ L. III. c. 5.^— 

^TlVCtQ Je V[iv[ Hui ET CtVTCl TViQ 0/KOV/XfVVJC eX^f/V 'ftt 

•JTff rov Qnectvov xetpeX^eiv e%i rug naKoviievag Bpir- 
TctviKccg vv\(rovg'. 



Saec. I. — ^Clemens Rom. 1 Ep. ad Cor. § 5. 

Aict ?'vjXov 6 UuvKog — Joipu^ yevo^svog bv ts ry ava- 
T0X13 KCLi ev Sv(T€i, TO yevvctiov tvj? Tt^recag uvrov nKsog 
sKct^eVy iiKctiotrvvviv iiSai^ug iXcv rov Koo-f^ov, exi to 
Tff/xa Tvig Svaeug eK^eav. 

Sasc. II. — ^Caii Presbyteri Fragmentum : 
Sicut et semota passionem Petri evidenter de- 
clarant, sed et profectionem Pauli ab Urbe 
ad Spaniam proficiscentis. (ReliquitB Sojcvc^^ 
Vol. IV., pp. 4-37.) 

Tertullian. adv. Judceos. \ 7. — Hispa- 
niarum omnes termini, et Galliarum divecsae 
nationes, et Britannorum inaccessa/ Romanis 
loca, Christo vero subdita. Similiter Iren-«:us, 
L. 1, c. 2, 3. 

Saec. III. — HiPPOLYTUs de XII. Apostolis. 

p. 510. UpoffViK^ev [d HuvXog'] icag iKKvpiiiOV xp5i 
Ituhiug yiui ll'^avictg Hvipvffffuv to EvuyyeKiov. 

£ 
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S«c. IV. — ^Athanasius ad DraconL Ep. 

T. Ly p. 596. Ktfi |xii oxvfi yuvih ng Pwftt^v uxeK" 

HiERONYMus J)^ Scriptar. Eccles. — Pau- 
LUM a Nerone dimissum [eo exitu] ut Evan- 
gelium Christi in Occidentis quoque partibus 
praedicaretur. — Cresceas in Galliis praedicavit 
Evangelium. 

Eus^Bius Eccles, Histt L. III. c. 4. Kpi^Kijc 

ixi rag retXKneg ffreiKafjLevog v%^ uvtov [Tlavhov] 
liMfTvpurcti. 

Saec. V. — Theodoret. ad 2 Tim. iv. 17. 

Hv/Xtf T^j eCPeasi x^v^ffu^Levog Big tvjv Pftjjxiiv uto tow 
4>i10'TouTtfp£?r£|x(p^i). wjToXoyviffciyi.evog ag a^uog et^et^\^, 
Xtfi rag Y^ctviug KctreKufie^ hch eig erepu £^vt) SpccfLtav 
Tv\v r^^g SiSetaKuKtag XufLTaSa Tpoffi^veyyie. 

Idem, €td Psalm, cxvi. — ^'O Svj iLunapiog UctvXog 

hiuffKEi ffvVTOfLug dffOig e^veffi Tpo^Bvi^vox^ '^^ ^^^^ 
xt)pv7/xtfrtf mre ctico rox) Ifpouo-dsXvj/x xuxX(jp f^c%p< tou 
iXXup/HOu TfTAiipwx£va/ TO evctyysKiov rov Xp/o-TOU— 

*T^T£pOV jXfVTOl Ktfi T1<J^ ItASAiA^ £T£0VJ, KflJI £IC TflCC 

^ccvtccg a^iHerc ycti ev t^ TceKayu ha^tnLevetig vvi^oig 
Tijv «Cj)£Af/«v 'jrpOffv\veyvie, 

Saec. VI. — ^Venantius Fort. De Paulo. 

Transit et Oceanum, vel qua facit insula portuni, 
Quasque Britannus habet terras, quasque ultima Thule. 

Saec. VII. — SoPHRONius Patriarcha Hierosol. 
disertis verbis asserit Britanniam nostram Pau- 
lum invisisse. (Godwin de Prasul. p. 8.) 



Testimonies of the Fathers, Jrom the first Cen^ 
tury to the seventh, concerning the preaching 
of the Apostles in^the British Islands, and 
other parts of the West. 

EusEBius Demonstr. Evang. L. III. c. 5. — 
Thej went to the extremities of the earth; 
some to India, and some, passing over the ocean, 
to the British Islands. 



Cent. I. — Clemens Rom. 1 Ep. ad Cor. J 6. 
St. Paul preached in the East and in the West, 
leaving behind him an illustrious record of his 
faith, having taught the whole world righteous- 
ness, and having travelled to the utmost bounds 
of the West. 

Cent. II. — ^Caius, the Presbyter: Writ- 
ings, not included in the canon, evidently set 
forth the martyrdom of St. Peter, and, more- 
over, St. Paul's going from Rome to Spain. 

Tertullian. adv. Judoeos. \ 7. — ^All the 
boundaries of Spain, and the different nations 
of Gaul, and parts of Britain inaccessible to the 
Romans, but subject to Christ. 

Cent. III. — HiPPOLYTUS de XII. Apostolis. 
p. 510. St. Paul went as far as lUyricum, and 
Italy, and Spain» preaching the Gospel. 

Cent. IV. — Athanasius ad Dracont. Ep. 
T. L, p, 596. He [St. Paul} did not fear to go 
to Rome and to Spain. 
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Jerome De Scriplor. Eccles.--^St. Paul, 
afiev his release from his trial t>efore Nero, 
preached the Gospel also in [various] parts of 
the West. — Crescens preached the Gospel in 
Gaul. 

EusEBius Eccles. Hist. L.. III. c. 4. Cres- 
cens being sent to Gaul by him [St. Paul],^ 
suffered death for the faith. 

Cent. V. — ^Theodoret. ad 2 Tim. iv. 17. 
When, in consequence of his appeal to Caesar, 
he was sent to Rome by Festus, and was ac- 
quitted on his defence, he went to Spain, and 
carried the light of the Gospel to other nations. 

Idem, ad Psalm, cxvi. — ^The blessed Apostld 
St. Paul teaches us, in a few words, to how 
many nations he carried the sacred doctrine of 
the Gospel; so that from Jerusalem, round 
about unto lUyricum, he fully preached the 
Gospel of Christ. He went afterwards also to 
Italy and Spain, and carried salvation to islands 
which lie in the ocean. 

Cent. VI. — ^Venantius Fort. In Vita 
S. Martini. St. Paul passed over the ocean to 
the island of Britain, and to Thule, the extremity 
of the earth. 

Cent. VII. — SoPHRONius, Patriarch of Jefu- 
saleni, expressly asserts, that St. Paul visited our 
island of Britain. (Godwin de Prasul. p. 8:)^ 
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The general grounds of evidence from 
Scripture for the western travels of St. Paul^ 
are, [1.] Christ's prediction that the Gospel 
should be " preached in all the world," fv dAij. , 
otiiQvyuen [in the Westy therefore, as well as the..' 
East], before the destruction of Jerusalem\> 
(Matt. xxiv. 14, Mark xiii. 1-10); and hip 
commission to the Apostles, to teach all nations 
(Matt, xxviii. 19) to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. (Acts i. 8.) 

2. Christ's special commission to St. Paul tp 
carry salvation to the ends of the earth (Acts 
;:^iii. 39)9 and his final instructions to St. Paul 
during his first imprisonment at Rome, that 
the Gospel might be fully preached by him, and 

t^jat all the Gentiles might hear (2 Tim. iv. 17)f 

■ . ♦. 

aiflter St. Paul had fully preached the Gospel in 
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the East, and had taken his leave of these 
parts. (Rom. xv. 19- 83.) 

3. St. Paul's long-projected intention of 
visiting Spain, and Rome in his way to Spain. 

It was the general persuasion of the 
ancient fathers of the Church, grounded on 
primitive ecclesiastical history *, that our 
Saiviour's prediction was fulfilled; — ^that his 
commission was fully executed by the preach- 
ing of the Gospel to all nations ; — and that 
St. Paul preached the Gospel throughout the 
West ; — and we have the testimony of his 
fellow-traveller, that he went to the extremity 
of the West, that is, to the most remote from 
Itome of the three western provinces. 

During his first imprisonment, he wrote four 
at least (I think five) of his Epistles. By the 
commencement, therefore, and the duration of his 
first imprisonment must be regulated the chro- 

• In the fourth century Jerome says, Tradunt eccle - 
siasticcb historice quod Apostoli in toto orbe dispersi 
evangelium prffidicarint. (Hieronymi 0pp. Tom. IV. 
p. 163, ed. Vallauiu) 
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nology* of a considerable portion of his Epistles. 
Eusebius and Jerome say, that his imprisonment 
commenced in the second year of Nero ; and St. 
Luke has informed us that it lasted two years. 
I conclude, therefore, that all the five Epistles 
before alluded to (to the Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, Philemon, and 2 Tim.), were written 
during those two years. 

It is an important question as to the fact of 
St. Paul's Western Travels, whether his second 
Epistle to Timothy was written during his^r*^ 
or second imprisonment at Rome. In the pre- 
ceding Discourse I have assumed, that it was 
written during his^r*^ imprisonment; which 
is the opinion of many learned men, Baronius, 
Petavius, Hammond, Lightfoot, Cave, Lardner, 
Witsius, Hug, and others. On the contrary, 
Michaelis, with Beausobre and Mosheim, and 
some later writers, are of opinion that it was 
written during the last imprisonment. To the 

• See A Letter to tie Clergy of the Diocese of St, 
David's, in Tracts on the Origin and Independence of the 
Ancient British Church, p. it. Second £d. IS\5. 
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liatter opinion it may be objected, that the freedom 
and intercourse with his friends, of which the 
language of this Epistle is expressive, is incon- 
sistent with any period of the reign of Nero, 
but the first five years, A. *D. 54-58, in which, 
according to Eusebius and Jerome, wds the 
period of his first imprisonment, when we know, 
from St. Luke, " he dwelt two whole 'years in 
" his own hired house, and received all that 
" came unto him, no man forbidding hiih." 
<Acts xxviii. 30, 31.) With this period "'tlie 
liberty which he enjoyed, and the equity of a 
first and second hearing of his cause (2 Tim. iv. 
.16) was perfectly consistent, but not with tlie 
jTiionstrous cruelty of the last five years of 
rNero's reign, A. D. 64-68, in wliich St. Paul 
suffered martyrdom. 

The prospective language of the latter part 
*6f the Epistle, and his assurance of security 
'from every evil work which threatened him, are 
also unsuited to the character and circum- 
istances of his last imprisonment. • Speaking oiP 
the result of his first hearing, he says, ** I ihP 
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" delivered out of the mouth of the lion, and 
" the Lord shall deliver me from every evil 
" work^' (iv. 17, 18) ; to which he adds, « Do 
** thy diligence to come. shortly unto me;" and 
again, ^^ Do thy diligence to come to me before 
" winter;" which implies the freedom of his 
first imprisonment, when ^* he received all that 
" came unto him, no man forbidding him." To 
this direction he adds another of a prospective 
character ; " bring with thee the books, and 
" especially the parchments;* and again 
(which is particularly deserving of attention), 
*^. Take with thee Mark ; for he is profitable 
" to me for the ministry." When these pro- 
spective directions are compared with Christ's 
last instructions to him, that by him the 
G6ii;pel might be fuUy preached, {het LV 'EMOT 
TO xtijuy/x« TX>ipo^opiiS^j,) and that " all the Gren- 

^f tiles might hear ;" and with what he said to 

« 

the Romans before he was among them, of his 
preaching in the East : ** From Jerusalem 
" round about unto Illyricum I have JuUy 
** preached the Gospel of Christ ; and now 

F 
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** having no more place in these partSf and 
** having a great desire these many years to come 
** unto yout whensoever I take my journey into 
** Spain, I will come to you :" (Acts xv. 23, 24.) 
I say, if these former intentions of St. Paul are 
compared with Christ's last instructions to him, 
as recorded in this second Epistle to Timothy^ 
there seems to be no doubt that the imme- 
diate course of his ministry, after his release 
from imprisonment, was not to be to the 
East, where he had already JuUy preached 
the Gospel, but to the Gentiles of the West, 
among whom the Gospel had not yet been 
preached. Upon these grounds, therefore, I 
conclude, that St. Paul's second Epistle to 
Timothy, which contains his prospective direc- 
tions to Timothy respecting his books and the 
future assistance of Mark in th^ ministry ; and 
Christ's last instructions to him, that the Gospel 
might be fully preached by him ; was written 
* during his Jirst imprisonment at Rome ; and 
that after his release from that imprisonment he 
went to Spain, and other nations of the West, 
and to the utmost extremity of the West. 
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The Epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, and Philemon, were also written 
from Rome, and during his first imprisonment. 
Of these, the Epistle to the Ephesians was 
delivered to them by Tychicus, and, as it 
seems, a short time before St. Paul wrote his 
second Epistle to Timothy; for he says (2 Tim. 
iv. 12), "Tychious I have sent to Ephesus." But 
a modern Crerman critic says, that Timothy 
was with St. Paul when he wrote to the 
Ephesians, and therefore that he was aware 
of the mission of Tychicus ; and he collects 
this from the beginning of the Epistles to the 
Colossians, i. 1., and to Philemon, ver. 1. Biit 
these passages do not justify such a conclusion. 
Timothy was certainly with St. Paul when he 
wrote the Epistles to the Colossians and to 
Philemon, as well as that to the Philippians; 
for all these are addressed to them in the names 
of St. Paul and Timothy jointly, but the 
Epistle to the Ephesians singly in the name of 
St. Paul. It was therefore probably written in 
the absence of Timothy, either before his 
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arrival at Rome, or» as I am inclined to think, 
after his departure to the Philippians, to whom 
St. Paul expressed a hope that he should soon 
send him. (Phil. ii. 29.) To the Ephesians, 
he says of Tychicus, " whom I have sent unto. 
" you" (vi. 22) ; to Timothy, « Tychicus I 
« have sent to Ephesus" (2 Tim. iv. 12); the 
latter Epistle I conceive to have been sent a 
short time after the former. 

The three Epistles which are addressed to 
the Colossians, Philippians, and Philemon/ 
appear to have been written before St. Paul's 
** first answer;" for when they were written, 
his friends and fellow labourers Epaphras, 
Marcus, Aristarchus, Demas, Lucas, as well 
as Timothy, were all present with him. But 
at the time of his ** first answer" all had for- 
saken him (iv. 16) except Luke (iv. 11). At 
the time therefore oiYAs first answer ^ I suppose 
that Timothy, " his own son in the faith," 
to have been absent on his mission to the Phi- 
lippians ; and Tychicus on his mission to the 
Ephesians, with the Epistle addressed to them. 
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The pa^^age of the second Epistle to 
Timothy, which appears to have occasioned the 
notion that this Epistle was written during his 
second imprisonment, in the last years of Nero; 
and shortly before the Apostle's death, is that in 
which he speaks of his being " ready to be 
" offer ed^^ (K«i yaq vi&yi aicevhiLui)^ and that the 
time of his departure was at hand. Before the 
favourable result of his first answer, and before 
he knew " how it would go with him," (Phil, 
ii. 23,) his life appeared to be in imminent peril. 
The same impression was on his mind, when he 
said to the Philippians, *' Christ shall be mag- 
nified by my body, whether it be by life or 
by death — but if I live — for I am in a 
strait — if I be offered upon the sacrifice and 
service of your faith " (fi victt tncev'SoiLctt). But 
his trust in the Lord gave him confidence, even 
before his first answer, that he should be 
delivered, but not so clearly and hopefully as 
after his first answer, and after the strength 
and encouragement which were divinely com- 
municated to him 
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The language of this Epistle has evidently 
a relation to two distinct periods of his trial.' 
During the trials and at his first answer, 
Luke alone was with him (iv. 11) ; after 
his first answer, we find Eubulus, Pudens, 
Linus, and Clatidia, and " all the brethren" 
joining with him in his salutations to Timothy. 
Two of his friends, who might have been 
expected to be with him, were Tychicus 
and Trophimus. The former of them he 
had sent to Ephesus, apparently in the 
absence of Timothy ; and the latter, who 
was left sick at Miletus, had probably been 
prevented by that sickness from coming to 
Rome during St. Paul's imprisonment. The 
passage of the Acts, xxi. 29, appears to mean 
that' th6 Jews had seen Trophimus with St. 
Paul on soilfie former occasion (Tpof wpfijxoTfc*)^ 
and not on his last journey ; for they only supposed 
(fvo/x/?bv) that St. Paul had now brought him into 



* Wfxa^ vpottjfotxortSf antea viderant, St. Paul had jore- 
viously made /our visits to Jerusalem. 
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the Temple. But whatever difficulty may appear 
to attend this and other subordinate circum- 
stances, the whole tenour of the Epistle, the 
protracted trial, the hearing and re-hearing of 
his cause, his freedom and intercourse with his 
friends, and the prospective arrangements for 
the future, designate the lenity of the ^ret five 
years of Nero's reign, and are unsuited to any 
subsequent period, and least of all to the reign 
of terror in the last five years. 

After the. death of Seneca and Burms, when 
nuUus posthac adhihitus delectus aut modus 
interimendi, quoscunque libuit, quacunque de- 
causa; and when the Christians were con- 
denined by Nero, both on account of their 
religion, and fi3r the falsely imputed chai^ of 
burning the city ; and were tortured qu^esitis^ 
simis poenis, as Tacitus calls them *, there was 
little probability that St. Paul would have been 
indulged with a protracted trial, or at liberty 

* *' Quaesitissiixiis poenis afiecit — Primo correpti, qui 
** fatebantur, deinde indicio eorum, multitudo ingens, 
** baud perinde in crimine incendii, quam odio bumani 
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to communicate personally and by letter with 
Timothy and Mark, and all the brethren, in 
any of the last years of Nero, A. D. 64, 65, 66, 
or 67, to which the second Epistle to Timothy 
has been variously assigned by those writers, 
who object to its having been written during 
the Apostle's first imprisonment at Rome. 

According to Eusebius and Jerome, i^t. Paul 
was sent a prisoner to Rome in the second year 
of Nero's reign, A. D. 55 or 56, and therefore 
within the celebrated quinquennium^ when Nero 
was under the influence of Seneca and Burrus. 
The Epistles, therefore, which were written 
from Rome during his first imprisonment, must 
have been written after the year 55 and before 
the close of 58 ; the Epistles to the Colossians, 
Philippians, and Philemon, before his first triaU 
while his friends were with him, Timothy, 

** generis convicti sunt. Et pereuntibus addita ludibria 
" ut ferarum tergis contecti, laniatu canum interirent, 
** aut crucibus affixi, aut flammandi, atque ubi defecisiSet 
*[ dies, in usum nocturni luminis urerentur." — (Annal. 
l,, XV. § 44.) 
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EpiphraSy Aristarbes, Mark, Luke, Demas; 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, and the greater 
part of the second Epistle to Timothy, after 
the commedcement of his trial, when " all had 
" forsaken him," except Timothy, who was 
gone to Philippi, Tychicus, who was the 
bearer of the Epistle to the Ephesians, and 
Luke ; the latter part (iv. 9-22) after the first 
answer. 

Five, then, of St. Paul's Epistles, appear to 
have been written from Rome, in bonds, and 
during his first imprisonment. A sixth (the 
Epistle to the Hebrews) contains an allusion 
to his bonds, and seems to have been writ- 
ten soon after liberation from his imprison- 
ment. This Epistle is supposed by many 
to be one of the Epistles which were written 
from Rome; but I am inclined to think th^ 
it was not written from any part ^bf Ital)^. 
The writer was no longer a prisoner. He 
reminds them, to whom it was addressed, 
of kindness which they had shown him in his 
bonds, TO/; SefffLoig jxou ffvvsTA^}^ffaT€ (x. 34), aofl 
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promises to visit them, as soon as Timothy 
should return to him. (xiii. 23.) The Epistle^ 
therefore, was written after the second Epistle 
to Timothy (for when he wrote that Epistle 
St. Paul was then in bonds), and before 
Timothy's return from Philippi. (Phil. ii. 23.) 
** Know ye, that our brother Timothy is set out 
on his Jonrnep^^ with whom, if he come 
shortly, I will see you." (He6. xiii. 23.) 
" The Epistle, therefore, appears to have been 
written to those Hebrews whom he had in- 
'tended to visit, before he thought of his journey 
to Rome. '^ Whensoever I take my Journey 
^* into S^in, I will eome to you ; for I trust 
" to see you in my Journey, and to be brought 

' • AffoXAvfitvoy, profectum, set out on his j0urney\ Our 
^public veirsion renders avoXiXtuMfoy, is set at liberty. But 
it does not appear .from any passage in the /ids of the 
Apostles, or of the EpiitleSf that Timothy was any where 
in bonds. St. Paul calls Aristarchus, Andronicus, and 
Epaphras his fellow -prisoners, but not Timothy. For the 
meaning of atvoXvta^at^ which I have given to aiwoAiAv- 
fkavotf see Raphelius on Acta xxviii. 93, and Dindorf ad 
locum. 
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f' on my way thitherward hy you.^^ (Rom. xv. 
24.) After Christ's final instructions to St. Paul 
(2 Tim. iv. l?.)^ the course of visiting could not 
fail to be directed to the West. The Epistle, 
therefore, was probably addressed to Hebrew 
Christians in Spain (as Jerome thought), and 
seems to have been written, not from Rome, 
or from anj part of Italy, but from some place 
in Spain, to which he had been attended by 
those friends at Rome whom he had requested 
to accompany him " on his way" to Spain. 
These friends appear to have been the brethren 
from Italy, whose salutations he sends to them 
— ot ttiro TviQ iTaKtac, an expression which (I 
think, with Michaelis,) shows that St. Paul 
was not in Italy when he wrote the Epistle. 

That there had been a Christian community 
in Spain many years before St. .Paul's first 
imprisonment at Rome, is clear, from his long 
projected intention of going to Spain. The 
physical riches of Spain (of which Strabo 
speaks largely in his third book) had many 
attractions for the commercial spirit of the 
Jews, who, the great geographer says, were 
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addicted to commerce^ Uke their neighbours the 
Phoenicians, efLropoij &ig ^oivinec* ; . and might 
have obtained their knowledge of its wealth 
from the Phoenicians, as he says of Homer, 
iruvdavo/X£VOC xa< irKovTOv xai reig aKKttQ af^eretg^ ol yap 
^omneg eSi^Xovv rovrof. Basnage, in his ** His- 
" tory of the Jews" (L. VII. ch. ix.) quotes the 
authority of Villalpandus for the intercourse 
of Palestine with Spain from the time of 
Solomon^. 

Jerome (as was before mentioned) was of 
opinion that the Epistle was addressed to 
Hebrew Christians in Spain. " Others also/' 
(says Michaelis,) ^* for instance, the late Ludwig, 
suppose that it was written to Hebrews in 
Spain." To this opinion Michaelis objects; 
for he says, that St. Paul ^* intended to go to 
'^ Spain, because the Gospel had not been 
^* preached there ; whereas the Hebrews, to 
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• Strabo, p. 1063, erf. Oxon. 
•f Ibid, p. 201, ed, Oxon. 

"^ See also Mac^herson's Annals of Commerce, Vol. I., 
pp. 21. 23. 25. 127. 
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^ 'whom the Epistle was addressed, formed very 
" flourishing Christian communities." There 
might have been a Christian community in Spain, 
and yet the Gospel not have been preached 
among them. A very flourishing Christian com- 
munity had subsisted many years at Rome, 
before the arrival of St. Paul, as we know from 
the Epistle to the Romans, i. 8) and from the 
whole of the sixteenth chapter; and yet the 
Gospel had not been preached there before Si. 
Paul's first imprisonment. Michaelis also objects, 
that the supposition rests on an assumption 
that St. Paul was " the author of the Epistle." 
But that assumption cannot be ill-founded, 
which, even in the third century, was admitted 
by Origen, on the authority of the ancients, as 
not without reason — OT yap EIKH ol ctpx^^oi 

Michaelis also objects, that the supposition of 
the Epistle's being addressed to Hebrew Chris- 
tians in Spain, " takes for granted, that St. 
*^ Paul's intention of going to Spain was actu- 
" ally put in execution, though we have no 
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** knowledge qf it.'' We have all the know- 
ledge of it that can be expected of any fact of 
Apostolical history 9 subsequent to ScTipture 
records. We have the authority of St. Paul's 
contemporary andjellow^raveller, that he went 
to the extremity of the West; which implies 
that he not only went to Spain, but to the 
remotest of the three western provinces, Spain^ 
Gaul, and Britain ; and his journey to Spain is 
expressly asserted by writers of the three next 
centuries after Clemens, who will . be quoted 
hereafter. 

Bishop Pearson had no doubt of St. Paul'^ 
journey to Spain ; for which be considered the 
testimony of Clemens Romanus as a sufficient 
voucher. Clarissimus Pearson (says Basnage, 
in his Exercitationes Historico-Criticie, p. 511,) 
profectionem Paulinam in Hispaniam pro re 
certa; fidei habuit. JEt certe, inquit, earn re- 
gionem vidit^ quam Clemens Rom. ejus itinera 
commemoranSf appellate to re^iiu r^g ivaecag. 

But Basnage thinks that this explanation of 
Clemens may well be doubted. For hb own 
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part, he says, Mihi cerium non Hispaniam, sed 
Italiam a Clemente designari. A learned 
Editor of Clemens's Epistle thought that Borne 
was meant by Clemens. But who, said 
Pearson, ever said that Rome was the end qf 
the West? Rome was rather in the centre 
'of the empire than the West, especially to any 
ope, like Clemens, writing at Rome. 

Basnage's chief ground of objection to St. 
Paul's journey to Spain, is the silence of Origen 
and Eusebius. They do not deny or question 
the fact; but they do not record it. To 

» 

Eusebius's silence we may oppose the express 
assertion of Athanasius, and Cyril of ^ Jerusalem, 
who lived in the same century with him ; and 
with Origen's silence we may confront the direct 
testimony of his contemporary, Hippolytus ; and 
(before them) that of Caius, the Presbyter, who 
was contemporary with Pius, the first Latin 
Bishop of Rome. 

St. Paul's- intention of going to Spain is a 
reasonable warrant for behevirig that he went 
there. To this, however, Basnage objects, that 
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this intention originated not from a divine 
injunction, but from human design ; non ex 
oraculo, sedex humanojudicio ; and that hunian 
designs are often frustrated. We are, however, 
expressly informed by the great authorities 
before mentioned, that St. Paul's design of 
going to Spain was not frustrated. 

Basnage is of opinion that St. Paul's intention 
was defeated, by his promise of returning to 
Greece and Asia, as soon as he should Ub 
liberated from his imprisonment at Rome ; and 
for this purpose, he 'Rotes' the Epistles a4X) 
the Philippians, Philemon, &c. But, subse- 
quently to these promises, he had received at 
Rome Christ's final injunction, that the Gospel 
might he JvUy precu^hed by him, and that all 
the Gentiles might hear; an injunction, that 
must have directed his immediate attention to 
the unevangelized West rather than to the East. 
And this injunction of Christ was, in the 
strictest sense, ex orticulo, and not merely ex 
humano judicio. It should also be observed, 
that- the return to Greece and Asia, after his 
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travels in the West* was perfectly compatible 
with the period of ten years; which intervened 
between his liberation from his first imprison- 
ment, in A. D. 58, and ms martyrdom, in 
A. D. 68. 

Basnage closes hid Exerdtation on the subject 
wijt^ the following objection, That he could 
not persuade himself, that Spain was illuminated 
with the Hght of the Grospel before Gaul, which, 
he says, did not receive the Gospel till many 
years after the death of St Paul. If this were 
true of Gaul, it would not disprove St. Paul's 
journey to Spain. But we have the authority 
of Eusebius, Epiphanius, and Jerome, for say- 
ing, that the Gospel was preached in Gaul 
by Luke and Crescens. St. Paul himself 
says (2 Tim. iv. 10.) : " Crescens went sici 
TViv TtfAariav, which accords with the testi- 
mony of the three learned Fathers. For both 
countries were in Greek called TuXetria. And 
one of the most ancient Greek MSS. now ex- 
tant (the Codex Ephrem.) reads FftAAiav, and not 
ruKuTittv, in the text of 3 Tim. iv. 10. And so 
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it appears to have been read in MSS. of the 
fourth century. Epiphanius, if he did not con- 
sider TaKurmv as an erroneous reading, pro- 
nounced those to be mistaken who understood 
it of Gralatia. Crescens^ by his name, appears 
to have been a native of Western Europe, and 
therefore more likely to have been sent by 
St. Paul from Rome to Gallia than to Galatia. 
Eusebius says expressly that Crescens went e%t 
rug Tdkhittg (L. III. c. 4.% and Jerome^ that 
Orescens Evangelium praedicavit in Galliis- 
Theodoret read the passage, as we now have it, 
but explains of Gaul, TuKctTiay rug FuXKutg 
eHuKecrev ivru yet^ eKccKovvro irctKctt. If, therefore, 
the second Epistle to Timothy was written, as 
I have endeavoured to prove, during St. Paul's 
jfirst imprisonment at Rome, the Gospel must 
have been preached in Gaul, before St. Paul 
was at liberty to preach it in Spain ;- and thus 
Basnage's objections fall altogether to the 
ground. 

Jerome, in applying the prophecy of Isaiah 
(ch. xi.) to the propagation of religious truth by 
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the Gospel throughout the world, illustrates it 
from the single example of St. Paul, and quotes 
the Apostle's own authority for his journey to 
Spain, not as implied by promise^ but attested 
by writing. Quod de unius Pauli Apostoli 
exemplo intelligamus, qui per Pamphyliam, et 
Asiam, et Macedoniam, et Achaiam, et dirersas 
insulas atque provindas ad Italiam quoque, et, 
ut ipse scribit, ad Hispanias t^enigenarum 
pbrtatua est navihus. St. Paul certainly has 
not said this in his Epistle to the Romans, nor 
in any other Epistle, which has descended to 
us ; and no other but the fourteen, which we 
now possess, was ever included in the canon of 
Scripture. But if it be true (which the learned, 
pious, and judicious Bengelius* says is not to 
be doubted,) that many writings of St. Paul 
and the other Apostles must have been once 
extant, which are now lost (in which, Beza, 
Grotius, Calovius, Witsius, Mill, Pearce, 
Wetstein, and Michaelis, concur with him,) the 

* Gnomon, ad 1 Cor. t. 9. 
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ecclesiastical histories of the primitive church, 
to which he occasionally refers, may have con- 
tained some record, on which he groiinded his 
assertion, ut ipse scribit, ad Hispanias aUeni- 
genarum partatus est navibus. 

It would be no objection to the existence of 
such a record, that it was not included in the 
canon of Scripture; nor does it detract from 
the integrity of the canon, to suppose, that any 
writings of the Apostles are now lost, which 
were • once extant. For we ndw have aU the 
writings that were ever included in the canon ; 
and in that canon we possess every thing 
necessary to our salvation. Grotitis observes, in 
his ndte on 1 Cor. v. 9» ^' In aliqua epistola 
** antehac scripta, qme intercidit, ut multa. 
*■ Satis DEO debemus, quod tot servatae sint, 
** ad quas si et singulorum vita et regimen 
'* ecclesiae dirigatur, bene erit." 

The miraculous gift of tongues on the day of 

Pentecost tmi^ies, that the Parthians, Medes, 

* 

and Elamites, and other Gentiles, who heard 

on that day the wonderful works of God in 
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their own languages at Jerusalem, were also^^ 
hear the same in their own countries, and in 
their own languages. And there can be no 
doubt, that the good tidings of the Gospel 
were thus communicated to fhem,.as well as 
to the world generally in the Greek language. 
Such ' communications from the Apostles and 
apostolical men were undoubtedly extant in 
the first century, but must (like Josephus's He- 
brew History, ivhich he wrote for his countrymen 
beyond the Euphrates,) have peristieid . in very 
early periods of the churchy tUO writings* being 
admitted into the canon of the New Testa- 
ment, but in that language which was the com- 
mon language of the civilized world. Yet from 
these lost recordsjt and the (r^iH^ea vpoCpetffelg, the 
fuepiHcei hy\yviff6ig, the ffiropaiviv iJ.v\^(Lov£v^evT», and 
the eiriffToXtti sKHKviffniffriHm avSpuv, of which £u- 
sebius speaks (L. I. c. i., L. VI. c. xxi.,) as the 
originals of his general history, the ecclesiastical 
histories of the primitive church must have 
derived tlieir materials. _ . ^ 

The passage of'^Caius, the Presbyter, whose 
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testimony to St. Paul's journey to Spain I have 
before noticed, appears to allude to those primi- 
tive; but uncanonical writings. The docu- 
ment, from which the passage is taketi, is in 
many respects a very interesting relic. I give 
it as it is read by Freindaller, and Dr. Routh, 
from whose Reliquite Sacrne (Vol. IV. p. 3-37), 
it is extracted : 

** Acta autem omnium apostolorum sub uno 
libro scripta sunt. Lucas optime ea Theo- 
philo comprehendity quia sub praesentia ejus 
singula gerebantur: sicut et semota pas- 
sionem Petri evidenter declarant, sed et 
profectionem Pauli ab urbe ad Spaniam pro^ 
" ficiscentis." 

The semota^y which Caius here distinguishes 
from the canonical Scriptures, appear to be 
scripta apostolica, writings of the Apostles, 
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* Semota^ separata a Canone, avoxpv^a (in the best sense 
of the word: see Suicee, Vol. I., col. 458, § 3), not within 
the rule of faith, but useful for history, and for moral 
instruction. 
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or apostolical men, which were not included 
in the canon of Scripture, but were publicly 
read in the churches. The high antiquity of 
Caius, which gives so great a weight to his 
testimony, compels us to consider the last 
words of the fragment ( — Basilide Asianum {s%6) 
Cataphrygum constitutorem, or as it is read by 
Freindaller, Basilide Asianorum Cataphrygum 
constitutore — making Basilides the founder of 
Montanism,) as an erroneous reading. Caius 
was contemporary with Montanus, and could 
not, therefore, be ignorant that Basilides was 
i30t the leader of the Montanists. The reading 
should be, Basilide et Asianorum Cataphrygum 
constitutore, Basilides a;te/ the. founder of the 
Cataphrygian heresy. The licentious doctrines 
of the Montanists, which Cyril of Jerusalem 
said were not to he named^ might perhaps have 
occasioned the suppression of their author's 
name, sufficiently known from his sect. 

Of the lost literature of the first century, the 
most memorable are the originals (whether auto- 
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graphs* or written by amanuensesf ) of the evan- 
gelical and apostolical writings of the New 
Testament. How long they were preserved by 
the vigilance of the apostolica} churches it is 
impossible to ascertain ; they probably perished 
in the course of the ten periecUtions against 
Christianity, from Nero to Diocletian. 

The most ancient of the MSS. of the New 
Testament now extant are the Alexandrine 
and the Vatican, of which the age is variously 
assigned by learned men, but is placed by 
M. Scholz, in his late elaborate inquiry into 
the MSS. of the New Testament, in the fifth 
century. And these two MSS. are the only 
Greek MSS. containing the CathpUc Epistles, 
which exceed the ninth century. There are, 
therefore, no Greek MSS. of the New Testament 
of the first four centuries, and only two of the 
next four centuries, which contain the first 

• Galatians vi. 1 1 . — " Ye see how large a letter I have 
written with mine own hand.**' 
- f Rom. xvi. 2ft, — " I, Tertius, who wrote this Epistle." 
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Epistle of St. John« ' There must have been many 
of the first period^ for we have the best possible 
evidences of the Greek text of that period, iii the 
;Old Latin version which preceded Jerome's trans- 
lation, and also in that of Jerome,which, we know 
from his own testimony, was formed from Greek 
MSS. of the fourth century, and some, probably, 
much older. Dr. Bentley considered this learned 
father's version as a sufficient voucher for the 
Greek text of that age. We have also the writings 
of the ancient Greek and Latin fathers, who have 
quoted the New Testament so frequently, that 
not only every book, but almost every verse, 
may be verified from their citations. There are, 
also, of the seven centuries which follow the 
.eighth, and precede the age of the Princeps 
,Editio9 Ttiojij Greek MSS.^ differing in their 
readings from the Al^^ndrine and Vatican, and, 
therefore, derived from some of the long-lost 
'Copies of former centuries, which, by their 
^a:rious. readings*, serve to correct the verbal 

* See Bsntley's Remarks on Collins's Freethinking. 

The accumulation of various readings by editors of the 

I 
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errors, rectify the transpositions, and supply the 
omissions, to which (without a miracle) all MSS. 
are liable. 

New Testament, was a source of uneasiness to sojne serious 
Christians, and, in the hands of infidels, an instrument of 
mischievous misrepresentation, till Dr. Bentley dissipated 
the illusion by his Remark$ on Collins, concerning the 
formation and settlement of the canon of the New Testa- 
ment, the origin and present state of the . textus recepiust 
and the many advantages resulting from the comparative 
readings of different copies. The following. are extracts 
from Dr. Bentley's Remarks, Sect. XXXI.—" Within twp, 
years after the writing of St. John's Gospel, the eoas- 
gelical canon was fiT^ed ; and within ten after that, an 
epistolical* canon was made." Sect. XXXII. — " If 
there had been but one manuscript of the Greek Testa- 
ment at the restoration of learning, about two centuries 
ago, then we had had no various readings at all. And 
would the text be in a better condition then, than now 
we have thirty thousand ? So far from that, that in the 
best single copy extant we should have had hundreds of. 
faults, and some omissions irreparable; besides that, 
the suspicions of fraud and foul play would have been 
increased immensely. 

• Vide Mill, Prokgom. § 195. 
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** It is good, therefore, you will allow, to have more 
" anchors than one; and another MS. to join with the 
" first would gire more authority, as well as security. 
** Now, choose that second where you wiU, there shall be 
*' a thousand variatioiis frcmi the first ; and yet half, or 
" more, of the faults, sh^U still remain in them both. 
" A third, therefore, and so a fourth, and still on, are 
dedrable, that, by a joint and mutual help, all the faults 
may be amended; some copy presenring the true 
"tead^ig in one place, and some in another. And yet 
" the more copies you call to assistance, the more do the 
** various readings multiply upon you, every copy having 
** its peculiar slips, though, in a principal passage or two, 
M it do singular service ; and this is fact, not only in the 
** New Testament, but in all ancient books whatever. 

^' It is a good providence, and a great blessing, that so 
** many manuscripts of the New Testament are still 
** amongst us; some procured from Egypt, others firom 
'' Asia, others found in the Western Churches. For the 
'* very distances of places, as well as numbers of the 
*' books, demonstrate that there could be no collusion, no 
** altering nor interpolating one copy by another, nor all 
*^ by any of them. 

•••♦** The present text was first settled almost two 
" hundred years ago, out of several MSS., by Robert 
" Stephens, a printer and bookseller at Parisr'whosa beau- 
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'* tiful and (generally speaking) accurate edition has been 
<< ever since counted the standard, and followed by all the 
" rest. • * • • Dr. Mill, were he alire, would confess to 
" your doctor, that this text, fixed by a printer, is sorae- 
'' times, by the various readings, rendered uncertain ; nay, 
'' is proved certainly wrong. But- then be would subjoin, 
" that the real text of the sacred wiriters does not now 
(since the originals have been so long lost) lie in any 
single MS, or edition, but is dispersed in them all. 

♦ ♦ ♦ • " The New Testament has suffered less by the 
" hand of time than any profane author. 

♦ ♦ ♦ • " Not frighted, therefore, with the present thirty 
" thousand [various readings], I, for my part, and (as I 
*' believe) many others would not lament, if, out of the old 
** manuscripts yet untouched, ten thousand more were faith- 
'* fully collected ; some of which, without question, would 
" render the text more beautiful, just, and exact, though 
** of no consequence to the main of religion : nay, per- 
** haps wholly synonimous in the view of common readers, 
" and quite insensible in any common version." 

Of these celebrated Remarks of the great Critic, as well 
as of his not less celebrated but unexecuted recensions of 
Homer and the New Testament, and also of the once 
extant but now lost Lecture on 1 John, v. 7, an ample and 
interesting account is given in Dr. Monk's Life of Dr. 
•Bentlet. Concerning the Lecture, the learned biographer 
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has brought some new infonnation» which shows the opi* 
nion which was formed of its contents by the Esquire 
Beadle, who heard it, and by Dr. Vincent, who read it ; 
but it does not, in my opinion, prove that it contained 
Dr. Bentley's decided judgment on the verse, because, only 
four months before the delivery of the Lecture, he had 
declared to his. anonymous correspondent that he knew not, 
at that time, ** what the event about the verse would be, 
** not having examined all the old copies of which he had 
" information." At the time of the Lecture (and for some 
years afterwards) he had not examined the Vatican, Paris, 
Oxford, and other copies, " of which he had information," 
sLxA therefore could not then (upon his own principleVhave 
known or decided ** what the event about the verse would 
" be." He did not receive the Vatican collation till the 
' year 1 729 — twelve years after the Lecture. He died in 
1742, but during the last thirteen years of his life he 
appears to have added nothing to his critical collections 
for the New Testament, and to have left no discussion 
of the verse among his manuscripts preserved in Trinity 
College Library. 



Since the preceding Note was written, I have had an 
opportunity of inspecting (in the presence, and with the 
kind assistance, of the present learned Master of Trinity 
College) the critical materials collected b^ Dr. Bentley, 
towards his projected edition of the Greek Testamenl^ 
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which are now preserved in Trinity College Library. 
These collections consist of nineteen volumes, namely, 
fifteen of printed editions (all of them containing the 
controverted verse, but one, that of Strasburg, of 1524), 
with collations of various MSS. on their margins ; — tmo 
Greek MSS., the Codex Augiensis, which was purchased 
for him by Wetstein, and another Graeco-Latin Codex, 
containing part of St. Paul's Epistles ; — one folio volume 
of Collectanea, consisting oi Letters, variae Lectiones, &c. ; 
— and one very thin duodecimo Volume of Emendations, 
conjectured to be by Dr. Bentley, but not in his hand- 
writing. 

These critical collections contain abundant materials 
towards a new edition of the Greek XMftanaiit, but nothing 
in a state of immediate preparation for the press ; no digest 
of various readings ; no general syllabus, or description of 
MSS. ; no prolegomena, or commentary; no discussion of 
the controverted verse, either separately or on the margin 
either of the editions which contain the verse, or of the 
single edition which omits it ; nor is there throughout these 
collections any thing expressive of Dr.- Bentley's long- 
reported judgment against the verse. This being thestate 
of Dr. Bentley's critical materials for his projected edition, 
at the time of his death, in 1742, it is hardly necessary to 
add, that he could not have formed a decided judgment 
against the veyse in the year 1717, consistently with his 
own declaration to^^his.ai^onitmouwctMlrfqpondent* 
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Note to p. 9. 

ON THE LOST LITERATURE OF THE PRIMITIYE CHURCH. 

We learn from St* Luke, that, before he wrote hit 
Gospel, many historical narratives of ** those things which 
" were roost surely believed amongst them " were extant, 
that are noW lost, — lost, perhaps, because written in the 
yXvcraat tvi^tfftot of the time ; or, if written in Greek, not 
included in the canon of Scripture (like the semota scripta 
mentioned by Caius), yet affording materials of ecclesiaa* 
fticsd history, such as are before noticed (p. 5S) from 
JEJuselMtts. Of the sources of ecclesiastical and historical 
evidence, which were extant as l^te as the ninth century, 
but are now lost, some opinion may be formed from one 
very valuable work of that century, the Bihliotheca of 
Photius, containing an account of books which that learned 
Patriarch had read and analysed, including extracts from 
nearly three hundred writers — philosophers, historians, 
theologians, poets, orators, and philologers, which are now 
for the most part lost: ducentis amplius et septuaginta, 
qui vutximam partem temporumne injuria an majorum 
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incuria perierunt, as we are informed by his learned 
translator and editor, Andreas Schottus. 



Note to p. 25. 

ON THE EXTREMITY OF THE WEST. 

Bishop Stillingfleet understood Clemens's to rtpfjLo, rns 
hoits of Britain ; an interpretation which was opposed by 
Schelstrate, but approved by Le Clerc, in his note on 
Clemens, in his edition of the Patres ApostoUci of Cote- 
lerius. His observation is as follows : — *' To rtftia mr 
« Ivateas,'] RonicPf hoc est in Hesperia, sive Italia. Fell. 
" — At Fello amicissimus Joann. Pearsonus Cestr. Epis- 
'* copus, in Diss. I. de Success, primorum Episcoporum 
*' C. VIII. § 9. Quis umquam dixit, inquit, Romamfuisse 
terminos aut fines occidentis ? Turn ostendit, Hispaniam 
posse intelligi. Ecce tibi iterum alium eruditissimum 
" Episcopum Anglum Ed. Stillingfleetum in Originibus 
" Britannicis. C. I. Britanniam interpretantem, non sine 
'' verisimilitudine.*' This interpretation is supported by 
the common opinion of antiquity, that Britain was . the 
utmost boundary of the West. On Horace's Ultimes orbis 
Britannos, Doering, in his note, observes: — ** Sic ex veteri 
" opinione ultlmam orce occidentalis insulam esse Britan- 
*' niam." Schelstrate's Dissertatio de auctoritate Patfi- 
itrchali adversus Edvardum SliUingfieet, was answered by 
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Cave, in his HUiorxa LUerariuy Vol. I. pp. 7-9, ed, 1740; 
and by Bingham, in his AntiquitteSj B. IX. Ch. i. § Jl, 12, 
and ch. ?'•. § 20. To Catullus's designation of Britain, 
ultima Occidentii insula, may be added Strabo's To ms 
oixbiyanif OEPAZ NOTinXEPON, quote 1 fi the next note. 
The Straits of Gibraltar are extremus noli orbis terminus, 
as Sahnus says of Gades, an extreme boundary of the 
knoWn world, to the West (one of Hispaniarum amnes 
termini), but not the extremity of the West, 

Note to p. 26. 

VENANTIUS'S LANGUAGE COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE 
MORE ANCIENT FATHERSf AND OF SCRIPTURE. 

The testimony of Venantius Fortunatus has been under- 
valued by some objectors to the western travels of St. Pau], 
because it is expressed in metre, as if it were a mere 
poetical exaggeration. Yet it says nothing more than had 
been said in plain prose by Clemens Romanus, TertuUian, 
E^fiebius, and Jerome, either of St. Paul personally, or of 
the oj^her Apostles. Venantius's Transit Oceanum is ex- 
pressed inEusebius's Tvif rot Clxiamv vot^txd^i/y, and Jerome's 
Ab Oceano ad Oceanum^ His connecting Thule with 
Britain is in the common language of geographers: 
" Quam omnes cum Britannicis conjungunt,*' says Cellarius 
(Geogr. Antiq. Vol. I. L. 11. p. S57). I^trabo subjoins it 
to Britain, as one of the islands mfi n»ir B^irr«Nx«iy ; and, 
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Miiording to'Pytlfeas, Bofuorarw rm Bfrrtiniun: but he 
tfohsidera this northern extremity of the earth as lying much 
more to the South than Pytheas stated it to he. . Noi^t^i h 
•<i«t 9oku NOnOTEPON rwro ro TH£ OIKOYMENHZ nEPAZ 
TO wpoaafK*ttoi/ (L. II. p; IdS, ed. Oxon). By ultima Thule the 
ancients meant terrarum ultima quas noverint, as Ruaeus 
observes on VirgiFs ultima Tkule^ Georg. I. SO. Servius, 
the aneient scholiast on Virgil, who lived a century before 
Venantiusy describcfs/^ his comment on the passage of the 
Georgics before mentioned, the connexion of Thule with 
Britain, and its extremity in the West. Thule insula est 
oceani inter 8cf|>tentr]onalem et occidentalem plagam/ ultra 
Britanniam, justaOrcadas et Hiberniam. Venantius's ultima 
Thule is paralleled by Irenseus's •tas '^^affrmt yns — 
Ignatius's «vo m^otrtn \wi m^a'iin — Eusebius's fv' aifiVA^ i^r 
otxovfuftis ra an^ax and the Utmost extent of his language 
does but express the accompUshm'ent of Christ's predi- 
lection (Matt. xxiv. 14 ; Mark'xiii. 10), and of his commis- 
sion to the Apostles generally (Matt, xxvuk 19{ Acts i. 8), 
and especially to St. Paul (Acts xiii. 47 ; % Tim. iv. 17). 
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Note to pp. 41 — 46. 

THE CHRONOLOGY AND LOCALITY OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 

HEBREWS RESUMED. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews was written subsequently 
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to his imprisonment either at Cssarea or Rome, and it is 
generally admitted to have been written from Rome. It 
could not have been written before his imprisonment at 
either place, for he alludes to his. bonds; nor during \i\s 
imprisonment, for he speaks of his bonds as past. It could 
not have been written after the last imprisonment at Rome, 
for that ended with his martyrdom. It must, therefore, 
have been written between the .two imprisonments at Rome, 
and, probably, very soon after the first ; for it appears from 
his Epistle to the Hebrews (ch. xiii. 23), that he was 
waiting for Timothy> who hi^ been sent by him on a 
mission; prAb^ly fto.the Philippians, in fulfilment of his 
promise Jo thetn'(Phil,t ch. ii. S3). 

But to whom was the Epistle addressed? That must 
be determined . by the' direction of his travels afler his 
release from his first imprisonment, which must have been 
either to the East or to the West* In his letters from 
Rome to the Colossians, Philippians, and Ephesians, there 
are several intimations of his intention to revisit the East, 
but none in his Second Epistle to Timothy, which was the 
last of his Epistles written during his imprisonment. And 
that this Epistle to Timothy was written durii^ his first 
imprisonment at Rome, is evident (as I think I have 
proved be(pre) from the liberty of in^rcourse which he 
enjoyed with his friends, and from the prospective mea- 
sures proposed in it for his future ministry; and, above 
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al], by the commission which he received at the time from 
Christ, that the Gospel might be fully preached by him to 
all nations. 

His intention, therefore, of immediately visiting the 
East, was necessarily superseded by the injunction to 
preach the Gospel to all nations, which must have directed 
his views to nations m the West, which had not yet heard 
the Gospel, rather than to the East, in which he had 
laboured more abundantly than all the Apostles for the 
last five-and-twenty years. The immediate course, there- 
fore, of his ministry from Rome, afler the expiration of his 
imprisonment, we can hardly doubt, would be directed to 
that country which for many years he had intended to 
visit (probably then the chief resort of those who suf- 
fered persecution in Judaea), and to which he had, in his 
Epistle to the Romans, requested his friends to accompany 
him in his journey from Rome. For, intent as he must 
have been on the execution of the charge lately com- 
mitted to him by his Saviour, he would, of course, address 
himself to thosp Hebrew friends in Spain, who must have 
been expecting him, in consequence of his projected 
journey to them. The very ancient Fragment ascribed to 
Caius the Presbyter (before quoted, p. 54), expressly 
asserts that he went from Rome to Spain, ah urbe ad 
Spanlam. 

The place from whence this Epistle was written seems 
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to be determined by the language of the Epistle, from 

which he appears to have written it afler he left Rome and 

' Italy ; for he says ^o them whom he was addressing, 

• Tkey from Italy (that is, the friends who were to accom- 
pany him from Rome, oh his projected journey into Spain) 
sAlute you — oi am tus IrakMs, It was, therefore, probably 
wi^itten from his first resting-place in Spain, to the general 
body of Hebrew Christians in that country. 

His shortest and most convenient route from Rome to 

• Spiun would be by sea, rather than by land through the 
noi'th 6f Italy aihd Gaul. And such (we are iftformed by 
Jerome, in the passage quoted jbefore, p. ^1) was his 
course : ad Hispanias alienigenarum portatus eft noioiims* 

He was released from his imprisonment at Rome jin the 
folir^ year of Nero, A.D. 58, according to Eusebiusi 
Jerome, Petavius, Scaliger, &c. 'And if (according to 
the same great authorities) he sufiered martyrdom in the 
fourteenth of Nero, A.D. 67 or 68, the interval afibrd^d 
tiihe sufficient for " fully preaching the Goi^l, so that all, 
" the Gentiles might hear,"' in the West, as well as die 
East ; ' and for ^e accomplishment of his intention to 
revisit Philippi and Cblossoe, &c., before his return to 

Rpme. To this interval, ten years are also assigned in 

, - '• 

^ the ancient Prologue to St. Paul's Epistles, preserved by 

' Eutlialius« * 
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To the tettimoiiies of the aneient Fatherii which I have 
brought in pp. t5 and 26| for the vettem travels of St. Paul* 
I will here add the opinion of a great modem authority, 
on the origin of the British Churc]^ ; who not only does 
not deny its apostolical origin, but gives hi^^ reasons why 
it could not have been derived from the See of Rome. 

*' The opinion," says Mosheim, " which I am led to 
" entertain respecting the origin of the British Church, 
*' is this : If any Christian Church was ever formed in 
" Britain, either by one of the Apoades themselves, or 
** any of their disciples (which I certainly will not take 
^* upon myself to deny), it could not have been a large 
^* one, and must have very soon gone to decay." 
[7/* hy DXCAT be meant bxtinction, it U contrary to tf^ 
testimony of TertuUian^ Origen^ and GUdas.'] ** Chris- 
*' tianity, however, again recovered for itself a footing in 
" Britain, under the reign of the Emperor Marcus Anto- 
^ ninus, in the second century, when Eleutherius was 
** Bishop of Rome, and when the Christians in Lyons 
** and Vienne in Gaul, were sufiering under a most 
*>' .dreadful persecution from the slaves of idolatry.*' 

The Christian exiles from Gaul would naturally fly .fo 
't})eii^ Celtic relatives in Britain, which appears to have 
be«ii free from persecution till the time of Diocletian ; 
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and their ^accession ttiust have been a consfderable enlarge- 
ment of the Christian community in Britain, which could 
not have required that assistance from Eleutheriua which 
the Romish writers affirm that Lucius sought at the hands 
of the Bishop of Rome. 

** That liucius should have sent to Rome for teachers 
** waSy I suspect, altogeth^ an invention of the monks of 
" the seventh century, whb,' perceiving that the Britons 
** were but little disposed to 'receive the laws and insti- 
" tutions of the Roman Sbe, uised every eikdeavour to 
'' persuade them that th6 Bktish Church owed its found- 
** adon to the Romah Tohtiffir; and tnat it' was by the 
'* assistance of EUuih^riuiB that Lucius, the first Chr&tian 
" King of Bntiaiih" [or, rather ^ Regulus of tome part of 
Britain]^'** brbught about the conversion of his subjects. 
** The information, however, which we are in possession 
'* ofj; respecting thode of the ancient Britons, who had 
** embraced Christianity prior to the arrival of Augustin, 
** who was sent unto Britain by Gregory the Great, in the 
" liixlh century, will not permit us to believe this. Had 
" their ancestors been instructed in the principles of 
" Christianity by teachers from Rome, most unquestion- 
" ably they would have adopted the Roman mode of 
*' worship, and have entertained a veneration for the ' 
" migesty, or, to speak more properly, the authority of 
*' the Bishop of Rome; But front the testimony x>f'Btde> 
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not to mention those evidences of a more ancient date — 
the Bishops who attended the cecumenical councils of the 
fourth century — or the martyrs who suffered in the Dio- 
elesian persecution in the third— or the testimony of our 
most ancient historian, Gildas, who affirms that Christianity 
subsisted in Britain from the age of the Apostles to the 
period of that persecution. Of the ancient, distinct, aad 
independent existence of the metropolitan Church of Brir 
tain, to the time of Henry I. Spelman says : " Hujusce 
" archiepiscopatus memoriam libentius colo, quod ante 
" adventum Augustini eximia polieret antiquitate» nul« 
" lamque vel ab eo vel ab ejus successoribus ordina- 
** tionem acceperit, subjectionemve eisdem praestiterit 
** usque ad tempus Henrici I*." 

Yet it is said, that '^ to propound a doctrine so proble- 
** matical, as that we ever existed as a Church, originally 
*' distinct from the Church of Rome, is virtually to anni- 
'* hilate ourselves as a Church." What, then, shall be 
said to the fact, that the British Church existed for eleven 
centuries independently of the Church of Rome ? Shall 
we deny facts, historically certain ? or maintain the truth, 
in defiance of all consequences? — truth, demonstrable 
from the authorities before quoted, tliough the personal 
succession of British Bishops under the Roman government 

* Spelman, CmtcUia, p. 27. 
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cannot be proYedi for want of the national records of our 
history, which, according to Gildas*, had perished before 
the sixth century. But their succession from the be* 
ginning of the sixth century^ to the beginning of the 
twelfth, may be demonstrated from the Annale$ Mene^ 
venseSf and other ancient records, as well as from Godwin's 
work De Pnesulibus Anglue, and Spelman's Introduction 
to his ConctVui. 

The advocates of the British Church contend for its 
apostolical origin, because they have the indisputable 
testimony of the primitive Church for it, and because the 
proof of such origin, by giving us a personal interest in 
the preaching and labours of St. Paul, adds -strength to 
our common &ith. St. Paul was the founder and father 
of the Church of Rome, as w^ll as of the Church of 
Britain ; and we may, without scruple, call her an elder 
sister, though comparatively a late settler in this country 
— ^and, ' in her present state, so (changed from her original 
form, so altered in her principles, so corrupt in her prac- 
'tices, and so heretical in her additions and contradictions 
to the Scriptures, and to the doctrines of the primitive 
Church, that she has ceased, for many centuries, to be the 

• HUt. § 2. 

f " A.D. 519. S. David electus in Archiepiscopatum Menevenaem 
a Synodo Pambritannica." — Spelmanni ConciUa, et Howelli Synopm 
CmeiL 
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true Catholic Church of Christ. Quodcunque adversus 
veritatem sapit, says TertuUian ; hoc erit haresis, etiam 
vetus consuetudo. All Pope Pius's additions to the Niceu^ 
Creed, adversus veritatem sapiunt. That Church cannot 
be a true Church which decrees false, heretical, and ^dp? 
latroUs doQlrii^es tQ b^ ^ece^fSLty to salvation. /, 

The: British' and Saxoto . Chi^rchje^ may be considered as 
two Christian families, equally descended from St. Paul 
(die former immediately from the Apostle, the latter 
through the Church of Rome), having each a distinct 
succession till they were united, in the reign of Henry I., 
by the submission of the British Church, in ^e perscm of 
Bernard, (he first suffiragan Bishop of St. David's, to the 
see of Canterbury. Our claim to perpetuity of succession, 
through the British Church of the first eleven centuries, 
does not vitiate our succession from the Saxpn Church of 
the seventh century. " Byjthe Church ef England," says 
Archbishop Bramhall, " ^we^.understand that Church which 
" was derived in lineal succession from the British, En- 
glish and Scottish Bishops, and legally established in 
the days of Edward YV— Works, p. 6«. 
^, ; In- denying the supremacy of the Pope, and asserting 
our own independence — in rejecting the heresies and 
idolatry of the Church of Rome, and adhering solely to 
the faith of the primitive Church — the una, sola^ immohilu, 
et irreformabilis regula Jldei, as it is called by Tertullian, 
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the Church of England resumed the faith and government 
which it had before its subjection to the Pope, and lost 
nothing of its perpetuity of succession from the Apostles ; 
whether it be traced upwards, from the time of its union 
with the see of Canterbury, through the British Bishops to 
St. David, who received ordination at Jerusalem*, or 
through the Saxon Bishops to Austin, who was ordained 
at Rome. That a Christian Church subsisted in these 
islands, from the days of the Apostles to tlie beginning of 
the fourth century, may be demonstrated from the testi- 
mony of Tertullian, Origen, Eusebius, and Gildas ; and, 
as it was an Episcopal Church in that century (which is 
demonstrable from the presence of the British Bishops at 
the General Councils of that age), it may be presumed 
that it was so, in lineal succession, from the beginning : 
for it is evident from the most ancient records of Chris- 
tianity, that no other form of Church government but the 
episcopal, was ever known in any period of the primitive 
Church. The only churches which have pretended to an 
uninterrupted series of Bishops are the Churches of Jeru- 
salem and of Rome. But there is no reason to doubt the 
apostolical and episcopal origin and perpetuity of the Syrian 
and British Churches (for the reasons before given), though 
the most ancient of the national records of their respective 
countries have been long since lost. The Syrian Clergy 

* Usher. Britann, Eccles, Antiq., pp. 474. 1128. 

u 
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observed to Dr. Buchanan, that " It was to be considered, 
*^ that they had existed a pure Church from the earliest 
** ages ; that if there was such a thing in the world as 
ordination by the laying on of hands, in succession from 
the Apostles, it was probable that they possessed it ; 
" that there was no record of history or tradition to 
" impeach their claim." — (Buchanan's Christian Re- 
searches in Asia, p. 165, eighth edition.) 

The Syrian Churches agree essentially with the primi- 
tive Church, and with the Church of England, in faith and 
church-government; and might, with some slight con- 
cessions on their part, be united and comprehended with 
our Church. The Church of Rome differs so widely 
from our Church, in the fundamentals of faith and disci- 
pline, that it could not be united with it under any 
comprehension, without renouncing all her heretical addi- 
tions to the Nicene Creed. If Mr. Wesley had ' been 
consecrated (like Bishop Luscombe) a Bishop without a 
See, the Wesleyan community would have been a true 
Church, which the Church of Rome is not (Homily for 
Whit- Sunday )t and cannot be, without renouncing (not 
merely *' a few of her absurdities," but) all her idolatry, 
all her pretension to supremacy, all her post-Nicene 
heresies, all her '* blasphemous fables, and dangerous 
** deceits."— r-rfriic^* of the Church, XXXI. J 
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Note to pp. 79 and 80. 

Though from the loss of our most ancient national 
records under the Roman government, and two centuries 
afterwards, we cannot state the personal succession of 
Bishops in the British Church, yet, while we have the 
most reasonable presumption for such succession, there is 
no positive evidence to make it doubtful, as there is in the 
heresies, schisms, and vacancies in many periods of the 
Papal Church at Rome. 

** If their succession be good, so is ours, whether we 
" derive . it through them by Augustine the Monk, 
" though ordained in' France, or from or by the British 
^* Bishops, who had been here several ages before his 
" coming, and by as regular succession from apostolical 
" times, without any dependence, as they profess, or as 
" far as we can find, on the See or Bishop of Rome." * * * 

" It is not necessary that every Church which may 
" firmly presume upon this lawful and orderly succession, 
" even from the Apostles, should be able to produce the 
" records of its conveyance through every age, and in 
" every single person by whom it hath past. Few 
*' Churches of lay continuance have been so happy as to 
*• preserve authentic registers of all their transactions, 
" from their first plantation ; which must not weaken the 
*' authority, or make doubtful the effect of their mini- 
" stration, where no positive evidence is brought to the 
" contrary." — (Preservative against Popery y Vol. I. 
Tit. III., pp. 188 and 98.) 
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In the Press, 
ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSES 
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ALSO, 
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